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The Library Assistant 


Announcements —_ 


L.A,, 2 
ECOMMENDED books. Subscribers are reminded thy Th 
Recommended books is not published in August or Septembe, 


Counc 
The next issue after July will appear about 16th October. the co 


them | 
“ae” 


Correspondence Courses.—Students are reminded that applications fx Da 
the Revision Courses in Classification and Cataloguing must reach MB 
S. W. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24, by 19th Augus, 
after which date no application will be considered. These revision come 
are intended only for students who have previously sat for the Intermedia 
Examination. In no circumstances will any other application be con. 


sidered. Full particulars of the courses are to be found in the curren = 
Library association year book, or they may be obtained from Mr. Martin. regal 

We are asked to announce that classes will be held again next Septembe left { 
at Catford Commercial (Main) Institute, Brownhill Road, Catford, S.E¥ Pres; 
Courses will be available for the Elementary and Intermediate Examinations wal 
and will continue until May 1940. of ps 

Owing to the difficulty that many assistants experience in obtaining fre} 
evenings it has been decided, as an experiment, to hold all the lectures o nea 
Wednesday evenings. The proposed Time Table is as follows: Afte 


I. 7.30-8.30. Elementary Classification, Cataloguing, and Accession} ,, j 
Methods. 


2. 8.30-9.30. Elementary Library Administration. P 
> sorte cas neation- | Intermediate Examination int 
4. 8.30-9.30. Cataloguing. ; - 
The lecturer for subjects 1 and 4 will be J. Packman, B.A., F.L.A, ‘larg 
Assistant Librarian of the London School of Economics, and for subjects I beg 
2 and 3 E. R. J. Hawkins, F.L.A., Senior Cataloguer, Croydon Public});.., 
Libraries. _ 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Principal of the Institute, prit 


which is easily reached from surrounding districts in London, Kent, an(|” 
Surrey. stre 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Library Association, held atin 
Liverpool on 15th June, the motion by the Council for the sanctioning of| str: 
the Revised Byelaws was defeated by 384 votes to 270. The whole of the pas 
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discussion centred on the question of amalgamating the A.A.L. with the 
LA., and it was on this issue that the Byelaws were rejected. 

The President (Dr. Esdaile), in declaring the result, stated that the 
be. Council would take back the byelaws, which would be amended to permit 
the continuance of the A.A.L. as a Section of the L.A., and would re-present 
them to the Annual Meeting in 1940. 

hae” 


if Dagenham, 1939 
Me S. C. HOLLIDAY 
. [ ewes has been a Borough for less than a year: yet the 







greeting it gave to more than two hundred members at the Forty- 
Third Annual Meeting on 7th June was worthy of a city with long- 
established traditions. The Association was welcomed in the fine Council 
“t') Chamber of the Civic Centre by the Mayor, Alderman Chorley, J.P., in full 
* Biregalia. The President Elect made suitable reply, and, the Mayor having 
left for further official functions, was inducted into office by the retiring 
President, Mr. Hewitt. Mr. Carver was received with applause, and pro- 
5 ceeded to give his Presidential Address. The President and the main body 
» of provincial members had been slightly delayed by the hazards of London’s 
traffic, but whatever chagrin the President felt over this small hitch was not 
» manifested in his address, which was well spoken and apposite to the times. 
| After the address, which was well received, members had an opportunity 
NF) to inspect the new Civic Centre, prior to lunching therein at the invitation 

» of the Mayor. 

) After lunch, members boarded coaches and cars, and with Mr. O’Leary 

Hin the van of a procession, drove to the Ford Works on Thames-side. It 
would be useless to attempt to describe in detail the operations of the 
'Glargest motor factory in Europe. The visit, which lasted three hours, 
“began with a film show, included a complete tour of the works, from the 
i Hiron-ore and blast furnace to the finished product coming down the run- 
‘way, and ended with tea at the Company’s invitation, where specially 
)) printed brochures in honour of the occasion were handed to each member. 
My After tea, the coaches and cars departed for Valence House, the admini- 
strative offices of Dagenham’s libraries, and after a short stroll by the lake 
‘)Jin Valence Park, members poured in to the Annual General Meeting, and 
‘ }strained accommodation to its limits. The minutes of the last meeting 
*F passed without a murmur, and as far as the last paragraph of the annual 
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report all was peace in the summer warmth. And then the fun began! 
The signatories to the annual report were asked to withdraw the paragraph 
(on the future), but stood by it manfully. The question of procedure wx 
warmly debated when the President refused to accept an amendment t 
the paragraph. Speeches con were made by Messrs. Seymour Smith anj 
Gillett, countered by speeches pro by Messrs. Hewitt, Revie, and Coul, 
The back-benchers were very vociferous, strange groans and pungent 
comments coming from these intransigent souls. The final upshot wa 


the rejection of the final paragraph with 123 for and 12 against when ap 


motion for its withdrawal was put. The meeting then instructed its officer 
to oppose the now famous Byelaw 67 of the L.A. Revised Byelaws a 
Liverpool. As soon as the meeting had asserted the A.A.L.’s independence 
to its satisfaction, the meeting proceeded on calmer lines. Mr. Revie’s vot 
of thanks to the retiring President, Mr. Hewitt, was endorsed with grea 
applause, and the meeting signified with equally great pleasure an omnibus 
vote of thanks to the Mayor and the Libraries Committee and the Borough 
Librarian (Mr. O’Leary) and his staff. The Chairman of the Dagenham 
Libraries Committee spoke briefly and to the point prior to the vote of 
thanks, and from the cordiality on all sides it was evident that the Forty. 
Third Annual Meeting was a memorable occasion. 

It is right to reiterate in print our warmest thanks to the Mayor and 
Libraries Committee of Dagenham; to Mr. O’Leary for his excellent 
organization, and to his long-suffering staff, notably Messrs. Pugsley and 
Phillips; to the Ford Works, for their hospitality and excellently organized 
tour; and a word of praise is due to Mr. D. H. Halliday, who took charge 
of the transport of provincial members on behalf of the London Division. 


With a thermometer steady at eighty-five degrees, the less said about the 
weather the better ! 
“ie 


Presidential Address : 


“ All Things Considered ” 


A. LLEWELLYN CARVER 
[r= are not easy times in which to present a Presidential Address. 


Faced on the one hand with a populace not exactly distinguished 
by its incisive thinking, and on the other by the most powerfil 
combine of self-interest the modern world has known, it is indeed difficult 
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to deliver the well-balanced and happily phrased address which the occasion 
_ifdemands. Furthermore, we are told that these conditions may well become 
the normal background to our everyday life. If this be true, then what 
we want is not War, but Revolution—and the sooner the better. But I 
refuse to believe that it is true. If knowledge is to “‘ grow from more to 
more,” surely some of it must be directed into better channels than those it 
finds to-day. I take heart from the fact that no war, or state of emergency 
(whatever that ridiculous phrase may mean), can altogether stop the choral 
harmonies of the birds, or the sun from filtering somewhere through the 
green draperies of a silent forest. Nor can this martial disharmony dim the 
radiance of Milton, Shakespeare, or Keats. A thing of beauty is still a joy 
for ever, in spite of, or perhaps because of, the warped apparitions that 
pass for art to-day. Is it not true to say that the cause of much that is 
wrong with humanity is that the ancient land-marks have been removed, 
that the old criterion of judgment is no longer accepted? ‘‘ We don’t 
know ” seems to be the inscription over the mass mind, and I suggest that 
itis about time we did know, and proclaimed our knowledge in no uncertain 
fashion. We, as public library workers, are the guardians of knowledge, 

. not of an age, but of all time; not of one country, but of the world. We 
impartially distribute that knowledge (I hope), Herr Hitler from the same 
counter as Karl Marx, and I believe sufficiently in the ultimate triumph of 
truth, to realize that the public library, and perhaps that alone, is most 
likely to re-establish sanity in a world so benumbed that it has scarcely 
realized it has lost its reason. I have always placed my profession on a 
high plane, and I make no apology for so doing. After twenty-five years I 
jam hardly likely to begin to make excuses now for what I know to be a 
) powerful instrument in the cause of true education. I would here ask you 
to consider that much-maligned word—education. It has always been 
assumed that libraries have a sort of mystic union with the educational 
system of this country. If by education we mean the sensible assimilation 
of true knowledge, and a healthy appreciation of the arts, then I agree. 

i But if we mean the purely scholastic interpretation of the term, then nothing 

H could be further from the truth. It is only when we realize that it is the 
ER |i duty of all schools to train the mind to think, and to think independently, 


fal bic the great gulf of separation that does exist. 
» Ihave had much to do with Adult Education, and I have had the 
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doubtful privilege of living for some years in two centres, each of which 
is what is known as an “ educational paradise.” Perhaps that is why | 
must remain an unrepentant heretic on this subject. After thirty years of 
intensive (and very expensive) education, we have managed to produce ow 
world in this year of disgrace, 1939. Are we satisfied? If we are, they 
we shall richly deserve the ivy creeping over the shattered pillars of what 
we were once pleased to call our civilization. 

If we are to place libraries in their proper perspective, then it is essentid 
that we gain a clear indication as to the functions of education. Dr, 
Lawrie in his latest book thus defines it: 


“ Education is the school of character, the creator of attitudes, the 
nursery of social feeling. For better or for worse, whether it is con- 
scious of the fact or not, education very largely orders world events 
and writes the tablets of history. To-day peoples glare at each other 
across the world primarily because they have been taught to glare.” 


It is, I think, a pity that we cannot divorce entirely the word “ educa. 
tion” from the idea of the school. The latter should be concerned with 
mind-training, a phrase which goes much nearer to the mark. Education 
goes on to the day of our death, yet we still speak of someone as having 
“ finished his education.” Unfortunately it is sometimes only too true, 
always assuming that the present system has allowed him ever to start it. 
Schools tell me they “do” Shakespeare, and “cover” the Industria 
Revolution. If this means anything at all, it appears to mean that the 
immortal Bard of Avon has been “ done” for ever in that person’s mind, 
while the subject is “ covered” with a shroud. It is not our business to 
hold an inquest on these foul deeds, but I would ask you to remember that 
all schools are forced to educate to a curriculum, while libraries are free to 
distribute all knowledge to all comers. Herein perhaps is the vital differ- 
ence. The power of the printed book has long been recognized. Knov- 
ledge can never be stamped out by ceremonial burnings and dictatorid 
decrees, but it can be nullified by minds unfitted to receive it. That seems 
to be our tragedy to-day. That I have spoken at all of education is simply 
because we cannot do our work unless people come to us with the enquiring 
mind, the sifting mind, the deciding mind. In my day we were given: 
good grounding in basic principles, taught the speech of our own country, 
given a mind capable of developing and expanding, and finished with a 


reasonable sense of discipline. To-day, the student knows his text-books, 
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no more no less, has a far better knowledge of French than English, a mind 
numbed with cramming, and a discipline whittled to vanishing point. And 
we in the library world are presumably expected to carry on this work. 
How well it all fits in with the post-war trends. And how nearly has it led 
to the extinction of the nobleness of the human mind. But not quite. If 
it were possible to depict the intellectual history of the human race in the 
form of a graph, you would find that there has been always a level below 
which the wavering pointer has never gone. That constant element of 
common sense, of deep feeling, of freedom, of clear thinking, has always 
arrested the last steep descent, and I believe it always will. We are always 
being told that the people get the Press they deserve, the Cinema they 
deserve, and even the Government they deserve—the unkindest cut of all. 
I wonder if we shall ever be told that we have the Libraries we deserve. I 
believe some towns have, but let that pass. This old ruse of passing back 
the blame to the populace is a half-truth, and therefore dangerous. You 
know the statement that all the world can be fooled some of the time, some 
- > of the world all the time. A modern cynic finishes it by saying that the 
hf rest of the time, people will fool themselves. I understand from the papers 
nf that England is a democracy. If that be so, let me remind you that unless 
yf, a democracy is an educated democracy, the whole structure falls to the 
.f ground. In a quiet moment, if you open your windows and listen,. you 
' may even now hear the timbers groaning. We are so well spoken of by 
| those illustrious personages who open new libraries, that I sometimes 
' wonder if we are doing our jobs as thoroughly as the occasion demands. 
| Such praise in times like these is a doubtful compliment. 

It is because I believe that libraries have a vital part to play in bringing 
back this crazy world to paths of normality, that I have appeared to devote 
so much time to matters rather outside our usual province. I do not think 
| that our educational system can be altered in time to repair the immediate 
damage, but I do want our younger library workers to grow up with a 
|} clearer idea of their place in the scheme of things, and not to float placidly 
;f, down the stream of existence with the diploma held, lily-like, in one hand, 
‘— and the Library association year book in the other. Rather would I have 
| 


le 








each junior assistant to regard the date-stamp as a magic key to worlds 
unknown, worlds to which you are admitting the reader to whom you are 
|) issuing the book. This may be hitching the issue counter to a star. Why 
|} not? How far shall we get if we tie it to the return counter? Just as 
| far as the Overdue Book, and that is the trouble with us to-day. Where 
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there is no vision, the people don’t perish, they have crises and Empir 
Marketing Boards. Let us, then, concentrate on making the most we cay 
of the best material to our hands. It is surely safe to say that most of the 
best citizens use our libraries. What service are we giving them? Ifitis 
not all that it should be, whose fault is it? We must each answer such 
questions for ourselves, but let us beware if the blame is at our own door, 
I should be disappointing my critics—and I should hate to do that— 
if I did not, somewhere in this address, make mention of my views on pro- 
fessional idealism. This would appear to be the place. I know how 
frequently juniors fail to see the glint of golden service amid the dust of 
routine issuing and tidying of shelves. I know how at the back of their 
minds is lurking the hidden terror of examinations, and how the rewards 
sometimes fail to come even after the examiner has had good news to deliver, 
I know of all the unsatisfactory conditions of service, the awkward hours, 
the blighting effect which bad senior officers can place on the lives, even the 
private lives, of those under their charge. I know of all these brakes on 
idealism which too often cause the young library worker to grow up into 
that type of librarian which here and there holds back the advancement of 
the profession. I can also assure you that however bad your lot may be, 
progress has made it better than it was in my time, just as I am assured by 
my seniors in years that their conditions were worse than mine. But there 
is another side to this gloomy picture. We had ample evidence as late as 
the Inaugural Meeting, that there are still a number entering the profession 
in the most haphazard fashion. I am fairly sure that most of those who 
have not seen the light are floundering in the Slough of Despond because 
their heart is not in their job, and never can be. I am being quite sincere 
when I urge all such to transfer to other work at the first opportunity. The 
financial rewards of our profession, though improving, are not exactly 
glittering, and unless we are prepared to work for the pure joy of service, 
rewards or no rewards, I would suggest it is better to seek some more 
commercial and perhaps congenial channels of earning a living. This does 
not absolve us from seeking by all legitimate means to improve our con- 
ditions, and especially our status, but it does mean that such people are 
a hindrance rather than a help to the profession, and in fairness to them- 
selves and the public we all serve, they should seek other employment. 
One is also somewhat perturbed at certain strange tendencies on the part 
of those who are somewhat more established in library work. It is notice- 
able of late, for instance, that certain members are adopting a sort of Oscar 
164 
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Wilde attitude towards their work, only instead of lilies and red carnations 
they talk lispingly the jargon of advanced typography. No one realizes 
better than I do that far too little regard has been paid in the past to the 
layout of library stationery and printed material generally; also a sound 
knowledge of typography is a very necessary part of our technical equipment 
inasmuch as we are interested in well-produced books. But these young 
dilettanti prate of little else, and I have a shrewd suspicion that it is largely 
a smoke-screen which inadequately hides their lack of knowledge of true 
librarianship. I may be wrong, of course, but I imagined in my childish 
way that librarianship was concerned primarily with the acquisition and 
distribution of books, together with the technical details necessary to that 
end. If I am wrong, then I am afraid I have been wasting the last twenty- 
five years. Another group form what I will call the Big Business School, 
whose tenets are an obnoxious mixture of the worst of Hollywood and the 
lower reaches of the financial world. Ethically, this seems to mean that 
the feet are well and truly planted in the gutter, but we are not now con- 
cerned with ethics. These lusty offshoots of the profession appear to 
imagine that Publicity is the Spice of Life, and so long as you do a lot of 
different things as quickly as possible, and bang the big drum with an 


| energy worthy of a better cause, then the public and the profession will be 


gulled into the belief that here is a specimen from the topmost pinnacle 
of success. The Barnum and Baileys of book distribution have their 


| place, but I would suggest it is in the commercial library world. 


Librarians should build for all time, and that means, not the stodginess of a 
past generation, but equally not the electrifying speed with which these 


| people do nothing. If you have ever seen a field the morning after the 
| circus has left it, you will understand the sort of memorial such librarians 


leave when they pass on. In spite of its faults, I have a great admiration 
for the legal profession; they hasten slowly. I do not suggest we should 
copy them altogether in that respect, but I do want to see restored some- 
thing of that dignity which commands respect, and I am well aware that 
dignity without knowledge and power is merely absurd. But I do suggest 
that the general atmosphere of our work should be that of a research 


| laboratory, suitably humanized, rather than a pitiful cross between an 


electioneering platform and the bargain basement of a modern store. It 
must also be recorded that there are those who go to the other extreme, 
and almost apologize for being public librarians. I do feel that many of 


| these attitudes must spring from the person’s own library, for it is my 
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experience generally that a well-run and flourishing library system breeds 
sane assistants who are keen on their work and proud of their profession, 
It is true that the few tendencies I have mentioned are isolated, but they are 
dangerous, because they are contagious to the unformed mind of the new 
assistant. Now, I would not have you think that I regard the profession 
purely through the mist of idealism. We were touching on examinations 
just now, and a word on library technique may enable us to get back on 
solid ground. We have been told on more than one occasion that we make 
too much of a mystery of the technical side of our work; that cataloguing 
is easy, and the difficulties of classification much exaggerated. This, of 
course, can easily be proved by the extraordinarily high percentage of 
passes in the Intermediate, and by the authoritative cataloguing decisions 
given by British librarians, not to mention the wonderful consistency of 
classification placings as indiscreetly unveiled from time to time. The fact 
is that one or two librarians found they were unable to catalogue or classify, 
and so in self-defence they decried the whole business, which attitude was 
naturally taken up with glee by younger assistants. 

Cataloguing is an art; classification an exact science, and both demand 
a far wider knowledge than text-books can give, and a flexibility of mind 
that is not too common to-day. Yet I am convinced that British librarian- 
ship can, of its own accord, give us a logical solution in the form of a con- 
sistent code which will clear up for ever the tangled skeins of these very 
important subjects. Iam much amused at the results of the present revision 
of the Joint Code. It needs to be scrapped, not revised. Frantic messages 
are crossing the Atlantic concerning transliteration, at a time when this 
country has no clear lead even on compound names. Let the universities 
discuss their problems by all means, but is it not time we had a purely 
public library technique? So far as these two subjects are concerned, 
America can offer us nothing, and I am at a loss to understand the reverence 
paid to that country in this connexion. Whenever life seems dull, I am 
invariably cheered by the latest edition of Dewey, which I regard as one of 
the finest pieces of American humour. I would not call myself ultre- 
patriotic, but I am sometimes ashamed at the awe with which really good 
British librarians take off their hats in the presence of an alleged transatlantic 
masterpiece. Put in their own picturesque language, ballyhoo should be 
met by debunking. The Joint Code and the Decimal Classification 
must stay, of course, or the bottom falls out of the Intermediate. 
Apart from that, if British librarianship cannot stand on its own 
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feet, it deserves to go under. Before the committal service is read, we 
might consider our attitude towards America’s gift to British journalism. 
Thousands of newspapers are taken in our libraries every morning. 
I know only one valid reason for that, and that is because they bring 
up to date the material in the libraries, which gives us our right to 
criticize. During recent months we have been treated to a display 
of cynicism from the lower sections of the Press, which I suppose the 
country at large has to some extent deserved. Deserved, but not asked 
for, note that well. I have never met anyone in this country who has 
asked for tabloid journalism. Only a few weeks ago we were given dis- 
gusting proof of the modern tendency towards morbidity. Photographs of 
the weeping relatives of men on the Thetis were in the worst possible 
taste, and I know my working class sufficiently well to say that they 
| would be the last to demand such outrages. 
_ Not content with this, they carry their vulgar sensationalism into the 
'book world, and I can only hope that our selection methods are strong 
‘enough to cope with the tendency. I do not blame the reporters, they 
Hhave to obey orders, but as the results of this sewer scavenging clash with 
the aims of our profession, we have the right to challenge the assertion that 
' B the public is only being given what it wants. If improvement is not 
* B effected, we might be logical for once and close our newsrooms. Most of 
- us will agree, I know, that that would be a reform long overdue. 
' You will have gathered by now that I dislike controversy ; I will there- 
fore leave unsaid much that could be debated. After all, we have advanced 
| professionally in the last ten or fifteen years, and if I have been guilty of 
‘dropping bricks, I can assure you it is only in the hope that you, the 
slibrarians of the future, will build a sounder edifice with some of them. I 
pshall be accused, with apparent justification, of putting up Aunt Sallies in 
porder to knock them down. That, however, would have been an insult to 
Fyour intelligence, although it would have made my task far easier. I 
) indicated at the beginning of this address that we live in a difficult age. But 
)surely that makes our task all the more important, for we must, all of us, 
realize that we have a contribution to make in the upward climb of mankind. 
jt is because we lack that realization that virtue is gone out of us; that we 
have lost our driving power, our sense of independence, our fighting spirit. 
/ One half of the profession seems too satisfied, the other half too disgruntled. 
| There can be no room for either attitude when we realize the part we have 
)to play. We must fit ourselves for that part. If your heart is on the sea, 
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you cannot expect to be happy in an engineering factory. How much mor 
does vocation count in the sort of work we have to do. Remember tha 
the casual issue of a book can shake a world, and remembering that, let ys 
put all we know into even the most trivial routine task. I may seem to 
exaggerate, but remember the world is ripe for a shaking. True and fulles 
life consists of doing, of living and not reading, but action springs from 
thought, and thought from a careful consideration of the recorded experi- 
ence. Hence our essential position in the scheme of things. 

Man started in a garden; he will not know happiness until he gets back 
to the starting-point. If the drone of the patrol plane is to yield to the 
song of the blackbird; if the roar and unhappiness of the city street are to 
give place to the golden carpets of our glorious fields—we must work for 
it. If the nobility of the human mind is to be re-established ; if the birth. 
right of freedom is to shine again in the eyes of every man—we must fight 
for it. If all things are to be made to work together for good, let us se 
to it that we harness our energies to the forces of true progress. As I see 
it, our contribution is to fling wide the doors of all recorded knowledge, 
that our readers may enter into the joy of full living that is every man's 
heritage. All things considered, I think ours is a piece of work worthy of 
our finest endeavours. All things considered, I am convinced we shall win. 

“ase” 


A Note on National Service 


H. D. DINMORE 

ONSCRIPTION;; hated word! And because we hate the word 

( and idea, we have accepted their necessity and shut our minds to 

any further implications. Conscription is a fait accompli, let us not 

talk about it! We librarians are an amazingly clam-like race; caution is 

our watchword, discretion our middle name. Yet even if the rights and 

wrongs of conscription, and of that allied phenomenon, national service, 

are none of our business as librarians (a debatable point), we cannot ignore 

their repercussions on our service. Hence this paper; a summary of 

repercussions, produced only because no more authoritative pronounce 
ments have yet appeared. 

Before conscription usurped the headlines, the cause of national service 
had already given librarians a crop of problems to solve. The personnel 
for civil defence is to consist largely of volunteers, unpaid and trained in 
their spare time. Since we librarians and our dependents share equally 
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with the rest of the population in the protection afforded by these measures, 
it is unreasonable and useless for us to plead on special grounds for exemp- 
tion from service; and many assistants have therefore taken active part in 
AR.P. schemes. In doing so they are making a much greater sacrifice 
than their colleagues from town hall or commercial office. For many 
years, when A.R.P. was yet unborn, we inveighed against our awkward 
hours of labour that cheated us of a reasonable leisure and hindered us from 
becoming the good bookmen we longed to be. Many a page of the 
Assistant and L.A.R. bears strong protest against an examination syllabus 
necessitating arduous spare-time study. Our training in library efficiency, 
we felt, was obtained only at the cost of a wide reading, expansion of 
interests, and cultured self-development, that were equally essential to the 
librarian’s mental equipment. Our two or three evenings a week off duty, 
therefore, are precious to us beyond the conception of the layman; to 
sacrifice one of these to A.R.P. is to abandon either our reasonable recreation 
or our hope of examination success. The trend towards a higher culture 
and more competent staffs will certainly be checked if we play our full 
part in national service, current style. 

Meanwhile, that greyness which will soon be the abiding characteristic 
of chief librarians is accentuated by the unfortunate staffing difficulties 
bequeathed by national service. Most chiefs have been obliged to exercise 
considerable tact in order to maintain good relations with local A.R.P. 
officials while preventing large inroads being made on their own resources. 
Each district organizer for civil defence relies on council employees, 
particularly women, to form his skeleton staff for an emergency. Courses 
of lectures and periodical rehearsals are arranged for these employees, for 
which each librarian must release certain assistants and typists. If the 
library system can afford to spare the working hours thus lost, no harm is 
done; but few libraries are in that happy position. With conscription 
looming ahead, we may expect these troubles to be intensified. From the 
strictly practical point of view, the loss, for half-yearly periods, of inter- 


| mediate assistants and the most experienced juniors, is a very serious one 


for any library system. It can be covered only by accepting the acknow- 
ledged evils of temporary staffing, or by maintaining a permanently enlarged 
staff. The direct repercussion of conscription is that it demands an increase 
in expenditure in order to preserve the existing service. 

The “‘ considerable tact ” mentioned above is also a considerable under- 
statement. Should last September’s tension ever be repeated, or should 
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our safety ever depend on our local A.R.P. organizations, it is of vitd 
importance to avoid the futilities and frictions of past experience. Lecture. 
halls, basements, junior libraries, are admirable centres for defence opera. 
tions, and most librarians are willing to co-operate in work of this import. 
ance. The cases that have arisen of officials commandeering library 
property, regarding library assistants as their personal servants, or interfer. 
ing with the work of public departments, are symptoms, not of desirable 
efficiency, but of perilous lack of understanding and respect. The full. 
and part-time paid organizers of A.R.P. are, in my experience, worthy of 
our admiration; their seeming ruthlessness comes from concentration ona 
task which we have come to regard, in this stormy post-war world, as of 
extreme urgency. These men are rarely the cause of frictions, jealousies, 
and quarrels; but far too many of the unpaid volunteers, dressed in a little 
brief authority, are guilty of the sins of ignorance and arrogance. 

Most far-reaching of all the changes wrought by national service is that 
in the financial resources of library systems. I have already mentioned 
that in order to maintain our present service, we must budget, not, alas, for 
higher salaries (much needed though they be), but for a greater expenditure 
on salaries (the difference is subtle but real). The fact that the lion’s share 
of the cost of A.R.P. falls on local authorities, with no help from the 
Treasury, constitutes a new danger to all locally organized social services, 
Many librarians have already suffered cuts in income from rates, owing to 
the natural, if illogical, tendency to attempt to off-set the cost of civil 
defence ; such cuts are made doubly serious by the recent rise in book-prices, 
But what of the future? The expansion of the library movement must 
continue for many years before it is an essential service, an integral part of 
the community. We have travelled far since 1919, as those who remember 
the war-time and pre-war library facilities have frequently informed us 
assistants of a younger generation. The penny rate, however, of twenty 
years back, is now no more than a fourpenny or fivepenny one; our library 
systems are still but half-developed, branches are urgently required, a 
variety of facilities yet need to be supplied or extended. Are we not 
justified in regarding the maintenance of the status quo as, paradoxically 
enough, a retrogression? I for one am convinced that the present organiz- 
tion of civil defence changes materially our prospects of future progress. 

The case I have made out is, I am aware, very incomplete; supporting 
evidence in particular has not been brought forward. Simple enough it 
would have been to have fulminated against the abuses that have already 
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come to my knowledge. Cases do exist of savage cuts in library income; 
of departments closed down to provide facilities for A.R.P. departments; 
of staff holidays being curtailed owing to pressure of A.R.P. work; and of 
librarians being impressed into the A.R.P. service (“ By gad, sir, Colonel 
Blimp is right: these young people should be made to volunteer”). For 
such evidence to bear its due weight, however, a more detailed survey is 
required; and I have contented myself with deliberate understatement, in 
an effort to indicate trends rather than castigate abuses. 

Finally, a word needs to be said concerning remedies. The present 
organization of civil defence appears to be not particularly efficient, and is 
paid for in an unplanned, inequitable fashion. The voluntary way is so 
obviously the British way that we have never paused to consider other 
possibilities; or, maybe, a patriotic halo and the mirage of cheapness have 
made voluntary civil defence acceptable. The truth is that payment for 
much of current civil defence is so indirect as to escape notice, e.g. the 
heavier labour charges that not only libraries but commercial firms and 
factories have to pay. A service of such national importance as this should 
be paid for, at least in large part, by the Treasury, even though the service 
is locally organized. Voluntary labour in civil defence is also responsible 
for many evils. Wardens, firemen, telephonists, should be paid, during 
their few hours a week on duty, a reasonable remuneration; standards of 
service, civility, and efficiency are then expected of them comparable to 
other defence services. If many of our unpaid volunteers were required 
to reproduce for civil defence the efficiency of our fighting forces in national 
| defence, they would just pack up and go home. A paid volunteer system 
| would also remove the trials experienced by workers in “ difficult” trades 
or professions. Release during working hours becomes possible, without 
involving private firms or public services in pecuniary loss. 

Failing these extensive remedies, there is one other course open to us as 
| librarians. That is to reopen the question of State aid to library services. 
_ Since this question was closed by the rather arbitrary resolution approved 
| by the Library Association Conference, the new circumstances created by 
national service have altered many aspects of the case. There exists an 
unfulfilled Government promise that social services should not be prejudici- 
ally affected by expenditure on war preparations. The principle of grants- 
in-aid for such social services (e.g. education, museum provision, scientific 
research) is already accepted by the Government. The time has come for 
| arestatement of our aims and resources. 
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Valuations 
R. L. W. COLLISON 


( T long last the A.A.L. scheme for the circulation of publicity 


material is now in operation, and the first batches of publications are 

in Mr. Twaits’s hands ready for lending to members of the Associa- 
tion. The material is arranged in manila folders which hold sufficient 
items for the purpose of comparison: the contents will be revised frequently 
and publications which have served their turn will be ruthlessly discarded 
in favour of more up-to-date material. Provisionally the folders will 
have the following classification : 


Foreign publicity. 

Co-operative booklists. 

Regional magazines, such as Dacaal and Open access, 
and house-organs. 

Library handbooks. 

National publicity. 

Children’s publicity material. 

Posters and handbills. 

Compliment slips. 

Lectures and exhibitions. 

It will be easy to alter this arrangement if it is found to be unsatisfactory, 
and it is hoped that users of the scheme will put forward any suggestions 
for improvements which may occur to them. Owing to the comparatively 
small capacity of the folders it is advisable to borrow several at a time, and 
the sections required can be indicated by their letters if necessary. En- 
quiries should be sent not to me but to Mr. H. C. Twaits, Hon. Librarian 
to the A.A.L., Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24. The usual 
terms of loan in force in the A.A.L.’s library will apply. 
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EnciisH. A. Annual reports. Printed. 
B. Annual reports. Duplicated. 
C. Bulletins. Printed. 
D. Bulletins. Duplicated. 
E. Booklists. Printed. 
F. Booklists. Duplicated. 
G. Material, of outstanding production and format. 
American. H. American publicity material. 
OTHER. I. Colonial publicity material. 
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The most interesting report of the year so far is undoubtedly that of 
Coulsdon and Purley, which succeeds in being individual among a crowd of 
reports from authorities of a similar size. In the first place, the report is 
constructed as a continuous narrative, and although generously spaced, it is 
not divided by signpost headings. The very direct approach achieved by 
the use of the first person is unusual and effective. Issues, borrowers, and 
non-fiction percentage have gradually increased, and a total of over one and 
ahalf million books issued since May 1936 is a good record for a library 
serving only 60,000 people. “‘ A circular was sent during the summer of 
1938 to 1,000 lapsed readers, enclosing a business reply card on which 
they were invited to record their criticisms of the library service, and to 
state their reasons for ceasing to borrow books.” The 250 replies revealed 
that the majority had joined more from curiosity than from any real desire 
for continuous reading, and few serious criticisms of the library service 
were offered. During the September crisis the libraries were closed for a 
week (presumably for A.R.P. purposes) and a stocktaking immediately 
after showed that only 448 books were missing since the libraries were 

‘opened. In the main, the report continues to emphasize the unit system— 
a method by which permanent selections of 100 books are circulated to 
' each branch in turn, returning to Sanderstead between each loan for overhaul 
and revision. The unit collection consists of nearly 3,000 books and is to 
be extended, and this system, which appears to be based on county library 
} methods, is apparently successful in helping the five branches to keep their 
| stock from staleness, the branch stocks ranging from 3,000 to 15,000 books. 
| The units are at present transferred by saloon car, and Mr. Callander 
| rightly suggests that the wear on a private car is too heavy and that there 
| is justification for a more suitable means of transport. Again there is no 
financial statement or statistical summary in the form recommended by the 
| Library Association, but from the Municipal yearbook I find that Coulsdon 
| spends £9,600 on its libraries. The figure of 19,000 for reserves is 
' incredibly high, and fiction only accounts for 10,500 of these. 
Droylsden, a branch of the Lancashire County Library, serving 24,000 
+ people, i issues an attractive duplicated annual report. Issues at 143,000 are 
4 j empuentioaly low, but library activity is keen and play-reading for children, 
a New Book Week, an illustrated handbook, and many booklists are good 
. | work from a staff of only four. Each Saturday children are encouraged to 
come to the Junior Library to repair books and tidy shelves. I am still 


ji puzzled as to how this branch manages to keep open ten hours a day with 
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so small a staff and so many activities. Gillingham, a branch of Ken, 
County, serves a population of nearly 70,000, has a staff of twelve, three 
libraries, and a membership of over 18,000. Its issues are almost 400,00 
—an average of 33,000 per assistant—and its stock 23,400. Attention to 
borrowers’ requests is carried out on a grand scale, and the total cost of 
postage on parcels of books from headquarters and other libraries was £46, 
The staff are very active in all forms of extension and publicity: discussion 
and play-reading circles are maintained, handbooks, booklists, and bulletins 
issued, and even an art exhibition arranged, although six changes and 
promotions of staff are noted in one year. With the report comes a very 
neat list of Books for Boys and Girls in which excellent annotations are not 
the least recommendation. 

Dover, in the same county, attributes its slight decline in issues to the 
low book fund of £650. “ Three foreign newspapers (German, Italian, 
and Swedish) were provided during December, experimentally, for the 
prime benefit of the numerous foreign officers of the Spanish Non-Interven- 
tion Board then stationed at Dover. The provision was, however, dis- 
continued, as despite considerable publicity it was scarcely used.” Six per 
cent. only of the registered readers of the Children’s Library are under 
eight years of age, and Go per cent. are between nine and twelve. Another 
interesting statement is the fact that 58 per cent. of the members of the 
Lending Library are women. The report is printed in an unambitious 
style, and the cover, while original, is disconcerting, giving no feeling of 
justification for the numerous printer’s rules which decorate it. No 
financial statement is included. Rawtenstall, a library system of a similar 
size, commences its report with a welcome tribute from the new librarian 
to his predecessor. Experiments—no doubt due to the suggestions made 
at the Conference last year—with the period of issue resulted in the return 
to the standard of a fortnight, it being considered that the longer periods 
were not used by those members for whom they were designed. 

Cardiganshire, a Welsh county, serving a population of 47,000, finds 
that the sparsely peopled nature of the area is difficult to serve adequately, 
and is attempting to establish semi-regional branches under the control of 
the local authorities. It may be seen what difficulties have to be faced 
when it is shown that, e.g., thirty-nine centres are necessary for a population 
of only 20,000, of whom 9,500 are served by an autonomous public library. 
Under these circumstances an issue of 54,000 (of which 14,400 were Welsh) 
is good, but these hardships suggest also that che combination of two or 
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three such small county services might result in a more satisfactory library 
area. Sowerby Bridge (with whose name I am now more familiar than 
with that of many a library ten times the size) issues 164,000 books to a 
population of only 18,600. There is a staff of three, with the addition of 
two part-time assistants for an evening branch, and a membership per- 
centage of thirty. I hesitate to guess how the total expenditure of £880 
is allocated, since £370 is spent on books and binding. £30 is spent on 
borrowing 600 books from West Riding County. Since Sowerby Bridge 
can get 408 reserves at 2d. each it would be interesting to see if 816 could 
be obtained if the charge were reduced to 1d. 

“ Journalism and authorship,” Briscol’s latest list, has a symbolic cover 
design by Miss Joan Ross, and its contents, whose printing is a little pallid 
for such a business-like subject, are interesting professionally from the 
point of view of what can legitimately be included under so wide a heading. 
The section on Journalism is most thorough, with headings ranging from 
newspaper make-up and headline to the law of libel and press photography, 
while Authorship includes writing for films and radio. But in these days 
of speedy interloan between branches it must be irritating to the average 
borrower to find against each title such symbols as: 


CKRRefSeW 


(denoting, of course, the various branches), and one feels that these might 
safely be left out if, for example, counties do not find it necessary to indicate 
which of their 500 or so centres possesses a copy of any particular book. 
The Northumberland magazine follows the lines of that issued by 
Middlesex, lists of books giving place to short articles and long reviews. 
The text is well written, the format excellent, and in particular I should like 
to cite the well-informed and extremely fair review of Germany speaks. 
Devon defies amateur criticism in its latest list on Bees and Beekeeping, 
where some 130 titles cover more aspects of bees than an outsider would 
suspect to exist. The list is neat in appearance, and one can only hope that 
it will help to improve the general standard of honey to that of Buckfast 
Abbey. Brighton’s catalogue of an exhibition of Sussex artists presents a 
list of over one hundred names, of which I am unfortunately familiar with 
only two—Claude Muncaster and Edward Wadsworth. It is somewhat 
impressive to note that the former’s paintings can be bought for a mere 
fraction of the latter’s, and one feels that at last modern painting is coming 
into its own. Incidentally, Wadsworth’s tempera painting of “ The Rogue’s 
yarn” at £70 is the most expensive item listed. Luton duplicated a thousand 
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copies of an extensive list of National Service and circulated them to al 
volunteers in the town. The production is clean and neat and the book 
selection helpful. “ How does your garden grow?” is a fine pamphlet 
from Leeds printed on alternate green and primrose pages in Gill Sans, 
with a cover in a modern script. The list possesses only one fault: that of 
looking like the fifth edition of the ABC Code; here is a typical symbol: 
CL CD A B Bu Ch CoO DH S W Y 
“ which being interpreted . . .” 

Accrington, Douglas, and Audenshaw have produced an excellent selec. 
tion of duplicated lists, many of them bearing illustrations and decorations 
which must be exceedingly difficult to accomplish on so unpromising 
medium, but remembering some of the examples I have seen from various 
(unnamed) libraries it would seem that unless the illustrator has more than 
usual skill he should desist from amateur attempts, which may tend to make 
a good list look slightly homespun. Perhaps I may be permitted to call 
attention once again to Paddington’s monthly bulletin, which is one of 
the most polished both in style and printing. The headings are always apt 
and refreshing without straining after effect; for months an entertaining 
causerie has filled the first page, and on every occasion the writer has shown 
himself well informed but unobtrusive. A definite system of connecting 
new books with older and cognate titles has been followed, and all the 
resources of good typography are utilized to emphasize and to annotate 
without marring the page. Note especially the last page on which infor- 
mation concerning the library service is conveyed in a palatable fashion. 

The latest report of the South-Eastern Regional Bureau, in its familiar 
format, records an increase of nearly 2,500 applications during the last 
year, an average of 66 applications a day, and a financial position which 
is just favourable. Seventy libraries now co-operate and 190,000 entries 
have been made in the catalogue which it is hoped to complete this summer. 
The statistics show that few libraries can be accused of taking unfair 
advantage of the system, and with this report there is a general impression 
that the Bureaux are both accepted and established as a permanent feature 
of the library service. 

Mr. Whatley, of the Birmingham staff, at present on exchange with 
Montclair, New Jersey, writes concerning the study of cost accounting in 
American libraries, for the purpose of which Miss Emma V. Baldwin has 
prepared a manual of instructions. The work sheet which is utilized to 


measure how much time each assistant spends on various operations is as 
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detailed as one would expect from an American questionnaire, and it will 
certainly be of value if the sheets are filled in correctly. The cost of the 
survey is being borne partly by the libraries concerned and partly by the 
Carnegie Corporation. One of the objects of the survey is “ to increase 
public confidence in library administration ”—an object which our own 
Association might not scorn to pursue. 

Open access has devoted an entire number to the papers read at a recent 
“magazine evening” of the Midland Division. The contributions are 
sometimes only remotely connected with librarianship, and the lighter 
interludes by G. H. Toney and M. J. Willis are beyond the pale of techni- 
calities but not of readability. I regret to note the disappearance of Mr. 
Pearson’s name from the Assistant Editorship and the contents list, and 
congratulate Mr. Parish on having produced yet more evidence of the 
great enthusiasm of the Midland Division. 


eh ae” 


“Finnegan’s Wake” 


A NOVEL by James Joyce, a novel that has sixteen years’ work 


behind it, is no ordinary “literary event.” The chorus of derision 
that has attended its publication, however, is the main motive for 

the unusual procedure of reviewing a novel in THe Lisrary AssisTANnT. 
Few books can have had a worse press, and the great number of critics 
have either misunderstood the book or have been too lazy to give it adequate 
treatment. The publishers have cleverly forestalled the reviewers by 
printing no synopsis of the book; and the reviewers, compelled for once 
to read and understand, have simply laid down on their job. We may 


| except the 7.Z.S. and the New statesman, which were adequate and informa- 
| tive; but Dr. Gogarty’s unfortunate phrase “a colossal leg-pull ” set the 
_ tone for the nastiest series of literary growlings that we have read for years. 


Finnegan’s wake is the complement to Ulysses; whereas Ulysses was a 


| book of day and reality, Finnegan’s wake is a book of night and dreams. 





H. C. Earwicker, the Norwegian Dubliner and the central character of the 
book, is the dreamer; he dreams of his wife, of his daily round, of his 
drunken sprees, of his sweetheart, Anna Livia Plurabelle: legendary figures 
throng the pages and mix with real characters, while individuals become 
Universals. Earwicker is Everyman: he becomes Haveth Childers Every- 


| where and Here Comes Everybody; Anna Livia becomes a river name, and 


in a passage of tremendous virtuosity, all the rivers of earth flow over the 
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pages. The language is the language of night: words take strange forms; 
they mix, and from them phantom words are born. Far from the language 
being a “ private ” one it is universal—a great plumduff of sixteen European 
tongues. 

That Finnegan’s wake is difficult to read no one can deny: that it is 


worth the effort of understanding I assert with confidence. It is a breath. [ 
whet 


taking literary experiment, and the end of an epoch in the art of the novel, 
It is a book of tremendous erudition, of enormous humour: a book full of 
fantasy and music, written with amazing verve and originality. Here lies 
its importance to librarians; for although it is immensely difficult and its 
audience is necessarily limited, it is literature, and as such it must be judged. 
The librarian who “cannot afford it,” who senses “lack of demand” is 
convicted out of his own mouth, for all his idealistic utterances and postur- 
ings as a “ guardian of literature ” are so much hypocrisy. 
W.B.S. 
~ahe” 

Some New Books 

S. H. HORROCKS 


NEW list of books would seem to need some justification. There 
A= enough, you might say, to go through already. But the main 

function of a library, it would surprise lay readers of the columns 
of the professional papers to know, is to make available and distribute 
books. And not only to distribute books—after all the twopenny libraries 
do that very well—but to distribute the right books. Handy, rule-of-thumb 
aids for selecting books are not easily come by, nor is a monthly booklist 
at all easily compiled. Further aids, then, are always useful and often 
valuable. In this journal it is proposed to devote a small amount of space, 
monthly, to a few recently published books which add knowledge to the 
subject of which they treat, or are of so wide an appeal as to warrant purchase 
by the majority of public libraries. The scope will be wide, no limitations 
of price will be observed, and no conditions other than suitability will 
govern choice. It is hoped that the list will help the librarian and, more 
important, will bring to the attention of assistants a few of the books 
published which are deserving of their notice. 


Werner Jaeger. Paideia: the ideals of Greek culture. Trans. by Gilbert 
Highet. Blackwell. 15s. 


A fresh approach to Hellenism through paideia, the shaping of the 
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; Be Greek character. A work of deep scholarship and charm, and of immense 
¢ PF) importance to the student of modern culture. 


 Bouhaus, 1919-1928. Ed. by Herbert Bayer, Walter Gropius, and Ise 
Gropius. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


. [The remarkable influence of the Bauhaus on contemporary art is every- 
|. PB where acknowledged. This book tells of its birth and development, its 
f [= achievement in the fine as well as the graphic arts, and contains 550 well- 
} chosen illustrations. 


) Walter De La Mare. Behold, this dreamer. Faber & Faber. 215. 


You wouldn’t normally dream of paying a guinea for an anthology. 
» But Mr. De La Mare’s dream production, its introduction and exquisite 
» anthology, prose and verse, will change your mind. The chapter headings, 
‘all to do with dreams, fantasies, or other imaginative offspring, are subtle 
| but well defined. 


| John Keats. Poetical works. Ed. by H.W. Garrod. O.U.P. 30s. 


' Buxton Forman’s edition of Keats has long been the acknowledged best. 
: fF This “ Oxford English Texts” edition takes advantage of later research 
| | and prints two new poems. 


: | Philip Thornton. Ikons and oxen. Collins. 125. 6d. 


; Dead puppets dance was a Balkan story of great worth. This new work 
tells of out-of-the-way folk rites and superstitions, of burials and ikons, of 
| dances and gypsies in South-Eastern Europe. 


; H. St. J. B. Philby. Sheba’s daughters: being a record of travel in Southern 
Arabia. Methuen. 215. 


A book dealing with terra incognita, even when equipped with such a 
| map as we have in this work, demands high narrative qualities from its 
author. But Mr. Philby has most of the essential qualities, and although 
his book, which describes three months’ travel through an unknown 
district of Arabia, will not rival Doughty as a classic, it is at least as interest- 
ing as Lawrence. 


A. J. Finberg. The life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. O.U.P. 405. 


“The facts,” said Ruskin, speaking of Thornbury’s Life of Turner, 
“are the sorrowful things. Hamlet is light comedy to it.” He would 
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surely reverse his judgment on this new biography, which is really the firy 
well-documented life of the artist to appear. Mr. Finberg is the ow 
standing authority on Turner alive to-day, and his work may well k 
definitive. 


John Dewey. Logic: the theory of inquiry. Allen & Unwin. 18s. 
“ahie” 


Students’ Problems: XX 
D. H. HALLIDAY 


THE MAY EXAMINATIONS 
ONG after the fateful third week in July, when Mr. Welsford’s con. 






munications of pleasure or regret have found their mark, th 

practical papers of the recent Intermediate examination will 
remembered with some warmth of feeling. Of the two, the Cataloguing 
paper was the more formidable and, in view of the many problems i 
raised, Mr. McDonald has kindly consented to deal with some of its further 
difficulties in a later number. 

Classification students will note that we have discontinued the practic 
of including a survey of “ library placings” for the items of the practicd 
paper. This has been done in order to emphasize for candidates the vitd 
fact that the examples have to be classified from the information given in 
the paper—a point which Mr. Walford explains below. 


ELEMENTARY 

W. A. Munrorp 

EncuisH Literary History.—This is not an outstandingly difficult 
paper, but it calls for more knowledge of the byways of the syllabus than 
most of its predecessors. Less attention than usual has been paid to the 
list of outstanding authors set out in the syllabus; of the thirty-two enumer- 
ated, only two are the subjects of whole questions. The paper covers the 
whole of the syllabus, but three of the fullest and most important periods 
are virtually ignored, i.e. the Elizabethan, Augustan, and Romantic. 
Q. 1 calls for knowledge of More’s and other Utopias (last set in 
December 1933), an important subject and an intriguing one for the 
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Advanced student, but not, I think, for the Elementary. Q. 2 asks no more 


than shelf knowledge of Ruskin, who figures for the first time in this! 


examination. Q. 3 is the well-worn one on miracle plays, moralities, etc, 
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sublime and the ridiculous in modern literature. Few public libraries are 
likely to be without any of the titles set. Q. 5 demands knowledge of 
author geography. Trollope is the only author likely to have worried the 


| well-prepared student. His imaginary Barsetshire is somewhere in the 


South-Western counties. He wrote Irish novels, too, but the Elementary 
student should hardly be expected to remember this. Kipling, however, 
should be located, not only in India, but also in Sussex. Sheila Kaye- 
Smith can best be entered under Sussex and Romney Marsh. Q. 6 must 
have given a rude shock to all who assumed that the Canterbury tales is 


| Chaucer’s only important work. The inevitable three-period classification 


of his literary life should, however, make this answer easy going. Q. 7 
calls for knowledge, not merely of Bacon’s essays, but of the essays between 


his and Addison’s. The examiners are, I anticipate, hardly likely to expect 
} students to know much about Cowley, Temple, etc. QQ. 8 and 9 call 


for no comment. 
Second Paper——No question should have given undue difficulty. 


| Rule 13 of the Anglo-American code indicates that the main entry for a 
| commentary with textual notes is preferable under the commentator, thus 
| reversing the normal practice. ‘“ Textual notes” may have worried some 


students, but a knowledge of Rule 13 should have cleared up the difficulty. 
Q. 5 demands creative thinking, and is worth all the other questions put 
together as a real test of the librarian’s approach to his routine tasks. The 
amalgamation of shelf register and classified catalogue should be fairly 


| obvious. The student would have to make it clear that more detail is 
required for the individual catalogue entry than for the individual shelf list 








entry, and that the catalogue requires references and analytical entries. 
Again, the accessions register and author catalogue can be amalgamated, 
subject to the same conditions and to the additional provision of a skeleton 
record of accession numbers. The student would be very wise to have 
appended diagrams of suggested record cards. 

Third Paper—tThis is a good, straightforward. paper, demanding 
knowledge not only of everyday routine with special reference to processing 
and charging, but also of the implications of the 1919 Act and of the reader’s 
adviser. Diagrams for book card, reader’s ticket, charging tray, etc., for 
the answer to Q. 1 would have saved much laborious writing and have 
made for clarity. Q. 3 gave knowledgeable students the opportunity of 
writing a few sentences on American experience with the reader’s adviser, 
as at New York. Q. 5 calls for rigorous exclusion of non-essentials. 
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Otherwise it would have been fatally easy to have wasted much precio, 
time. 

General Comment.—Taken as a whole, the three papers provided ; 
searching test for the student. Subject to the inevitable limitations of the 
examination method, those who pass this examination are, by now, very 
useful members of their respective library staffs. 

The first paper was not unfair, but it was not particularly well balanced, 
I pass the examiners. The second was decidedly better. For this they 
deserve merit. The third was exceptionally good. Honours for the 
third paper. 


INTERMEDIATE: CLASSIFICATION 
A. J. Watrorp 


THEORETICAL Paper. 


A very reasonable set of questions. The syllabus is well covered, and it would 
be a poor student who could not do justice to such a paper. It was apparently the 
practical rather than the theoretical paper which provided the heart-searchings on 
this occasion. 


Q. 1, “ What in your opinion is the value or use of the ‘ Tree of porphyry’?” 


An explanation of the principle of dichotomy justifies a diagram of the Tree 
and a brief explanation of its workings. In assessing the value of dichotomic 
division, remember that all division is at bottom bifurcation, however much this 
is obscured in actual practical classification. But remember also that it illustrates 
a principle rather than the practical methods used in book classification. 


Q. 2, “ What do you understand by the following : (a) term, (b) schedule, (c) class, 
(d) division, (e) dichotomy, (f) hierarchy?” 

Note slight overlap with QO. 1. A number of these definitions have dud 

applications. 


Q. 3, “ Explain and comment on the statement of Jevons, that the classification of 
books is a logical absurdity.” 


Nothing short of a first-hand acquaintance with the Principles of science will 
avail here. The “steam engine’ example is not enough, nor is it sufficient to 
attempt to demolish that argument without full examination of Jevons’s ideas. The 
question of grouping and intermediate material, the treatment of belles lettres, and 
Jevons’s advocacy of the author catalogue must all be considered. Comment will 
naturally include the functions of the classified catalogue. 


Q. 4, “What are the advantages offered by the Classified Catalogue?” 


QO. 4 and 5 are complementary and may well be attempted together. Apart 
from the obvious advantages, note the value of the subject and title indexes, the 
use of the catalogue as a tool, its enhanced value in printed form, and its practical 
merits as opposed to those of the dictionary form. 
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Q. s, “ What conditions limit the usefulness of a classified arrangement of books?” 

__.A stock question. Practical conditions bulk large here: size, broken order, 
tibbon-shelving, displays, inadequate cataloguing and guiding—and classifying, 
departmentalization, incorrect reshelving, untrained staff, lack of assistance to 
readers, and even the limited intelligence of readers themselves. 
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| Q. 6: Examples of books on Environment from Dewey view-points. 


A type of question which students almost consistently avoid; yet if only they use 
a little imagination and temper it with discretion, they can score heavily here. 
' The following are imaginary examples: 
(i) Environment or heredity? the case for environment as the true 
formative agency of creative genius; with special reference to the 
Brontés, etc. . 151.17 
(ii) Feees, steppe, and tundra, or the interaction of environment and 
andbook for animal and plant breeders. ‘ - §75.32 
(iii) P., RL.. and plant development: a study of habitat . 581.52 
(iv) The living organism and its reaction to light, electricity, and 
radium 612.0144 
(v) Nature’s healing hand: climatic and geographical environment as 
recuperative forces in convalescence . 615.56 


; Q. 7, “ State what you know of the notation of either (a) Brown’s Subject Classifica- 
tion or (b) the Library of Congress Classification; pointing out its advantages 
and disadvantages.” 


A very fair question. In considering the Brown notation, its economic length 
' and the application of Categorical Tables, national numbers, etc. call for attention, 
} also the allocation of the notation and its partial disregard of subordination of 
i topics. Other points require more emphasis in the Library . Congress notation— 
» the various devices for expansion, minimum length, lack of mnemonics in the 
' ordinary sense of the word, alphabetical subdivision and extensive tables, the stress 
» laid on size of stock, individualization of book numbers, and dual use of Cutter 
i | marks—making for a rather too mixed notation. 


> Q. 8, “ What is your opinion of the arrangement of Dewey's 300-399, Social 
Sciences ? ” 


The student should not be at a loss for material to work upon here. “ Arrange- 
ment” means both association and order. Comparison with Cutter’s H-K would 


+ Q. 9, “ What did J. D. Brown mean by a ‘constant’ place and how does he 
justify the use of a ‘constant’ place?” 


This requires a little thought. The enquiry reduces itself to a discussion 
of Subject v. Purpose. Has a subject or book a general or special appeal? Decision 
must be made for the sake of uniformity. Note the advantages and disadvantages 
of a one-place index, the application of the Categorical Tables, and what someone 
has called Brown’s “ pelmanistic concatenation” of related material. 


Practical Paper.—It cannot be too often pointed out in connexion with 
this paper that the data furnished by the examiners is to be treated on its 
own merits, and that because this or that library is known to have placed a 
book at 327.43 is no real reason why the examiners should expect the same 
placing. In classifying actual books we are at times bewildered by a 
plethora of facts from which the real subject of a book may only slowly 
emerge. Here the work of investigation is more or less cut and dried; 
the vital data are provided, and, while the issues may be confused, they are 
at least clearly stated. It would seem, then, that this Practical Paper 
requires a special technique of approach. The student must weigh up the 
evidence given him, placing most emphasis on the annotation—especially 
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its leading sentence—referring back to the title, noting that the author is 
so and so, whose outlook is economic rather than religious, or psychological 
rather than anthropological. Even the occasional series note may suffice 
to turn the scale in the weighing up of evidence. 
information provided, the student should also be sensitive to the “ pull” 
of purpose and the fundamental view-point of approach of Dewey. Such 
are the bare bones of the art of classifying. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


. British Colour Council. Horticultural colour chart . 


10. 


a4. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


Bernal. The Social function of science 
Blatz. The Five sisters: a study of the Dionne Quintuplets . 
Bruce. Anthropology and the Apocalypse 

Had 716 been subdivided in detail, a proper place would no 
doubt have been made there. In view o specific purpose— 


“compiled primarily for use in horticulture ’’—535.6 is not 
acceptable. 


5. Clark. A Critique of Russian statistics . 
. Cohen & Travers. Educating for democracy . 


Education is one of Merrill’s *‘ formative agencies, ” but de- 
mocracy is used here in its broadest sense; note also that the 
book is written “‘ by leaders of education.” 


. Crabités. Americans in the Egyptian army 


Only an approximation can be attempted; 916. 24 is a possible 
alternative. 


. Crane & Lawrence. The Genetics of garden plants . 


Pairs with Number 4 as example of purpose. 


. Dahlberg. Mathematical methods for medical and _ biological 


students x 
Although there is a decided difference of opinion regarding the 
classifying of applied mathematics—and 510.2 is a possibility 
here—the annotation makes it fairly clear that the “ methods” 
are an integral part of the investigation of biological and 
medical data. Form division .1 might be added (in view of 
Brussels 018) or .7 to 610 (570.7 is Nature Study). 


Du Bois. The English business company after the Bubble Act . 


Durbin & Bowlby. Personal aggressiveness and war . 
Under ‘“‘ Combativeness”’; Coventry prefers 172.4 


Einzig. Economic problems of the next war . 


Engel & Kahn. Profitable speciality shop operation . 
| mars 4) 658 is not really satisfactory. Accent here is on 
tetal 


Frankel. Capital investment in Africa: its course and effects . 
Purpose should preponderate here; Coventry prefers 330.96. 


Frankfort. Cylinder seals: a > aaa —_? on ves art and 
teligion of the ancient Near East 


Neglecting no part of the 
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is 16. Padikara Mudaliyar. The Government of the island of Ceylon 
and the case for the reform of its constitution . : 354.548 

cal on 548 is a possible “ runner-up.’ 
ce 17. Riley & Johannsen. Medical entomology 595-7 
he No place under 610 seems suitable (614.41 is ‘too narrow) and 
” the only alternative to 595.7 is 591.6. 

18. Stamp. Christianity and economics 330.19241 
ch Difficult; remembering that the author ‘is an economist, the 


student should prefer the economic to the religious heading. 
174 is too narrow. 


g. Westbury-Jones. Roman and Christian imperialism . 901 or 
Annotation stresses “ history of mankind”; the period can be 937.06 
more or less deduced. 


o. Willan. The English coasting trade . ‘ : ‘ . 387.524 


m 


y 


INTERMEDIATE: CATALOGUING 
F. McDonaLp 

Theoretical Paper—None could complain about the theoretical paper. 
It contained the usual familiar questions, and those who worked through 
previous examination papers by way of revision must have felt a little bored 
by the tameness of it all. For the most part mere text-book knowledge 

was asked for. 
So few libraries seem to give more than the bare necessities in their 
catalogue entries, that Q. 4 asking, among other points, what details of 
6 | imprint and collation should be given in the various kinds of entry is a 
purely theoretical consideration. So, too, is Q. 7, which asks for advan- 
| tages and disadvantages of “ selective” cataloguing. Reference libraries 
are usually accorded greater fulness in catalogue entries compared with 
} lending libraries. This is probably the only form of selection practised in 
most public libraries in England. The Sheffield plan of abolishing whole 
sections of the catalogue is economical in one sense, but the additional 
| teaders’ queries to which it must give rise, tend to minimize the gain, and 
» in any case it is only doubtfully “ selective.” Q. 9 asking for subject head- 
) ings and necessary references for books with given titles seems now to be 
| an established feature of these examinations. According to the examiners’ 
reports, few candidates tackle this type of question. The reason is probably 
) that it takes too long. A good deal of general knowledge is required in 
| addition to familiarity with the rules for the formation of subject headings. 
It may not be necessary, but it would certainly be to one’s advantage, to 
» know that psychological methods of healing is known as psychotherapy, 
| the theory of beauty as zsthetics, the study of tribal customs a branch of 
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ethnology, the study of earthquakes as seismology, etc. It is pleasing 
however, to note that no “ impossible” titles were included this time, 3s 
they have been in the past. 

Practical Paper.—The practical paper was difficult. The most difficult 
I can remember for many years. I hesitate to say it was unfair, but it 
bristled with those difficulties which occur only when cataloguing from 
prospectuses. One prospectus was double-sided, and although candidates 
should have known which side to work from, it was confusing at first sight, 
and I have heard of at least one unfortunate who catalogued the wrong 
side! He must be wondering now whether any marks will be forthcoming 
for this, but even if the examiners do consider the error sympathetically it 
must still be said that the prospectus was a bad one from the examination 
point of view, for it announced the publication of eight volumes in a series, 
The best that could reasonably be done with it was main entry under the 
series, Peace Classics, with one, or perhaps two, of the individual volumes 
worked out in full. 

Another difficult prospectus was Puritanism and liberty, selected from 
the Army Debates (1647-9), with the addition of other documents, by 
A. S. P. Woodhouse. Here the main entry should have been under the 
compiler, the material, brought together from so many sources, making it 
inevitable. Nearly half the book consists of the Army Debates themselves. 
This suggests either an added entry or an analytic, but one must pause 
before deciding upon the heading. Debates should be entered under the 
name of the organization holding the debates, and no information on this 
point is given with any certainty in the prospectus. The Putney Debates 
seem to have been held under the egis of the General Council of the Army, 
and the Whitehall Debates under that of the Council of Officers. The 
safest way out is probably entry under the heading Army debates, with 
references from all the other possible headings. The sources of the other 
documents included are given. This suggests further analytics, and one, 
at least, should be given to show the candidate’s alertness to all possibilities. 
An added entry might also be given under “ Clarke manuscripts.” 

The subject heading is not easy to decide upon either. Both the 
author and the writer of the foreword point out the relevancy of the book 
to modern discussions on liberty and democracy, but, nevertheless, the book 
is chiefly interesting as a contribution to the study of Puritanism. Most 
candidates would, I think, meet the situation with double entry under 


Puritans and Liberty with references to the latter from Freedom (see), 
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Democracy (see also), and Political Science (see also). Such entries seem 
quite satisfactory. 

The subject heading for “‘ The Human situation ” was also difficult to 
choose, since the book covers such a wide field of knowledge. Some chose 
Philosophy, but this seems to me to be a form heading. The book is 
philosophy, but does not discuss philosophy. A more suitable heading is 
Culture with references from Intellectual life (see), Civilization (see also), 
Humanism (see also), and Philosophy (see also). A title entry is also 
necessary. 

This short survey obviously does not exhaust all the thorny points, but 
they prove that the examination is still an unpleasant rush, if one is first to 
think out all the implications and then write down the results. To pass, 
itis not sufficient to know how to catalogue. The additional qualifications 
are common sense and the ability to read, think, and write quickly. 


Rie” 


Council Notes 
Ts Council met at Chaucer House on roth May with the President 


in the Chair. Arrangements for the Annual Meeting at Dagenham 
on 7th June were reported and approved. In accordance with a 
| previous decision the Council set up a new committee (known as the 
| Service and Conditions Committee) to consider cases of hardship and 
| grievances arising out of conditions of employment that might be brought 


| to the attention of the Council. It was reported that the L.A. had agreed 
; toa request from the Council that examination fees paid should be credited 


| in full for an examination at a later date in the case of the genuine illness 


fof a candidate, subject to the receipt of a medical certificate. 


The Press and Publications Committee considered the contents of the 


>} journal for the following months, which were to include some new features. 


Mr. Woods being unable to continue with the work of the new edition of 
| Sequel stories, Mr. Christopher (Bermondsey) had agreed to take his place. 
| The position of Recommended books was reviewed, and the Hon. Editor’s 
| Teport was endorsed and placed before the Finance Committee. 
The Education Committee reported that the Revision School held at 
| Chaucer House just before the May examinations had been a considerable 
success, and decided that similar arrangements would be made before the 
December examinations. The Benevolent Fund Committee approved a grant 
of assistance to a member. The Finance and General Purposes Committee 
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had under consideration a number of routine matters. They approved the 
report on the position of Recommended books, and decided to review it 
again at the next meeting. 

The principal business of the Council was the consideration of the L.A, 
Revised Byelaws, which are being submitted to the Annual Meeting a 
Liverpool. A prolonged discussion took place, and the Council 
affirmed that the Byelaw dealing with Sections should be revised so as to 
ensure the continuance of the A.A.L. as a Section. Consequent amend- 
ments providing for this were passed for submission to the L.A. Annual 
Meeting, and it was decided to urge as many members as possible to attend 
in order to support them. 


D. E. C. 
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